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The Musical Drama and the Works of 
Richard Wagner. 
From the French of Epovarp Scuure. 
(Concluded from page 109). 

To this noisy and grotesqne night succeeds a 
radiant day. The third act gives us the interior 
of Sachs’ house. The shop has a holiday air. 
The table glitters. All is in order. The mod- 
est windows, garnished with pots of flowers, ad- 
mit the morning sunshine. The master sits in a 
great arm-chair. He holds a folio open upon his 
knees, and reads with profound attention. Da- 
vid, who comes in rejoicing in the ribbons and 
flowers with which Madeleine has decorated bim, 
tries in vain to attract the old man’s attention. 
He walks around him, calls him by his name in 
a low voice, then louder. Sachs never stirs, and 
the youth, in anxiety lest his master is very an- 
gry, begins to beg in suppliant tones the pardon 
for last night’s misdeeds. At last the book is 
closed with a loud noise, and the frightened ap- 
prentice drops upon his knees. But the master 
is as serene as one just come back from the other 
world. He kindly bids the lad recite the verse 
for the day, then sends him off to dress for the 
féte. Master Sachs is a true philosopher. When 
he reads in his “History of the World,” when he 
meditates upon human destinies, he understands 
all things, and does not allow trifles to disturb 
his composure. Left alone once more, he goes 
on with his reflections, and thus we get a glimpse 
of this manful and gentle soul. Going over the 
events of the past night, he asks himself what 
imp of mischief could have stirred up the peace- 
ful citizens of Nuremberg to such violence. “It 
is the old madness,” he says; “it is the everlast- 
ing illusion, which is needful for success, and 
which must be mastered at all hazards. After 
the foolish night comes the day! Let us see if 
Hans Sachs cannot bring some grand thing out 
of this hour of madness.” 

At this moment Walter comes in. “Courage,” 
says the old man to him. ‘Compose for me a 
master’s song!” Walter smiles. He has given 
up all hope of a reconciliation with the school, 
and is not willing even to hear it mentioned. 
Sachs does not agree with him, and promises him 
the victory if he will bend his genius to certain 
rules. ‘How shall I do it?” “Relate to me 
your dream of this morning.” This dream, like 
all its kind, is vague, but all the more delicious 
for that. He seems to have been wandering in 
a garden, radiant with dewy flowers, where a 
beautiful woman, an Eve in loveliness, calls him 
to the tree of life and bids him gather the fruit. 
Fascinated, he has fallen asleep under the glan- 
ces of his enchantress. Night falls, and through 
the sombre foliage he sees a crown of stars which 
hovers above the head of this wondrous-eyed 
woman. As related by Walter, it takes the form 
of two melodious strophes of a sweet and noble 
rhythm. The master is delighted. In the joy 
of his heart he writes the words down upon a 
piece of paper. ‘“ And now,” he says, “all we 
need is ccurage. Let us prepare for the féte.” 





Hardly have they left the room, when in comes 
the Recorder, who has been roaming about in 
the streets. He makes his appearance walking 
lame, for he has not forgotten his serenade of the 
preceding evening, and_ its He 
chances to see the piece of paper which lies upon 
a table, where it has been accidentally left. He 
recognizes the handwriting of Sachs. A love 
song by him! Has the old shoemaker the au- 
dacity to aspire to Eva's hand? The thought 
strikes him like a flash. At this moment the 
master comes in, in gala-dress. Beckmesser 
overwhelms him with sarcasms and reproaches. 
“T have never intended to compete for the prize,” 
says Sachs, with a- smile, “and in proof of it I 
am willing to give you the verses. You may do 
what you please with them.” Beckmesser falls 
head foremost into the snare, and goes off with 
the poem, believing that now he has victory safe 
in his pocket. 

Next arrives Eva, robed in white, richly ar- 
rayed for the festival. Sachs compliments her 
on her appearance, but with a sad and petulant 
air she reproaches him with not knowing where 
the shoe pinches. The shoemaker takes her at 
her word, has her put her foot up on a bench, 
while he examines the ill-disposed shoe. Too 
large here, too small there,—Eva finds all man- 
ner of faults with it. Suddenly Walter appears 
in the door-way, and stands nailed to the spot 
before the dazzling apparition. The starry 
crown, which he saw in his dream floating over 
the head of his ideal Eve, now in reality shines 
in Eva’s hair, and it is a crown of betrothal. 
The dream is accomplished, the poetic vision is 
become a living reality. In his delight, the third 
strophe of his song escapes from his lips, and re- 
sounds with its harp accompaniment like a true 
hosanna of betrothal. Eva listens, motionless as 
a statue. “Very good,” Sachs says, as he gives 
back the shoe. “Is it right now? Try, walk a 
step and see!” Now, at last, Eva sees how the 
good master stands her friend, and she falls upon 
his neck, After a paternal embrace, Sachs re- 
leasing her, Walter springs forward and clasps 
her in his arms. David and Madeleine have ar- 
rived as if by accident, and the scene ends with 
a quintette, in which all hearts unite in a hymn 
of joy and hope. 

The curtain falls a moment and _ rises 
upon a grand popular scene. A wide mead- 
ow extends along the banks of the Pegnitz. 
In the background, the towers ard citadel 
of Nuremberg. At the left a stage is raised. 
Country people arrive in boats and are received 
by the apprentices, who, dressed as heralds, gaily 
brandish their ribboned sceptres. The corpor- 
ations follow, and set up their banners around 
the tribune of the master-singers. The tailors, 
the shoe-makers and the bakers, sing a couplet 
in honor of their patron; the trumpets of the 
city sound a flourish, and the people applaud. 
The festivity is at its height, when a boat arrives 
filled with peasant girls. The apprentices run 
to claim them, the fifes strike up a rustic tune, 


variations. 





couples are arranged in the twinkling of an eye, 
and the dance begins. A sudden outery cuts 
short this extemporized ball. The girls fly into 
corners, the apprentices form ranks respectfully, 
while the brass instruments, resuming the solemn 
march of the overture, announce the arrival of 
the master-singers. They take their places upon 
the tribune, Pogner conducting his daughter, 
who bears in her hand the wreath for the victor. 
Hans Sachs comes in last. Perceiving their fa- 
vorite, the crowd no longer restrain their enthu- 
siasm, but with a common impulse join in a beau- 
tiful ode on the Reformation. of which the words 
are really composed by Sachs himself. The ef- 
fect is superb. There is soniething at once gen- 
tle, and yet terrible, and which strikes to the 
very marrow of one’s bones, in the suave pian- 
issimo, which swells from note to note to most 
resounding fortissimo. One would say, the voice 
of a nation, moved in the depths of its soul with 
a religious, tender emotion, then suddenly lifting 
its tremendous rejoicing to the skies, in a ery of 
liberty. Twice, the heavy roll of drums is heard 
beneath these brilliant strains, like a far-off clash 
of arms; you can detect the muttered thunder 
of a revolution. It is the very soul of reform 
which breathes through this ode,—not a narrow 
and limited reform, but that great and eternal 
revolution which has for its motto: freedom to 
mankind, the free expansion of the soul, the 
brotherhood of the whole human race. It was 
the thought of a great artist to preserve the 
protestant tinge in this ode, and yet to fill it with 
so liberal a sentiment. The effect is so majestic 
that one may eompare it with Schiller’s Hymn 
of Joy, which has been placed by Beethoven at 
the end of his Ninth Symphony. 

Sachs receives this homage with calm dignity. 
Standing motionless at the edge of the tribune, 
he looks far beyond the crowd into the distant 
horizon, as if his gaze buried itself in the future. 
The performances commence. Beckmesser first 
enters the arena. His manner at once occasions 
laughter in the crowd ; his singing completes the 
ludicrous effect. The unfortunate Recorder gets 
the words wrong in Walter’s composition, and 
makes complete nonsense of it; then he sings 
the incongruous verses to his own serenade, plen- 
tifully garnished with flourishes and ritournelles. 
After the first strophe, the masters exchange 
glances of surprise; after the second, a stir 
comes in the crowd ; after the third, follow peals 
of laughter. 

Then Walter steps forward and bravely con- 
fronts the assembly. A murmur of approbation 
greets the young man, and amid profound silence 
he resumes the first strophe of his Hymn. The 
noble melody spreads wide its majestic waves 
over the enchanted crowd, and a sympathetic 
shiver runs through the audience. Assured, 
henceforth, of success, Walter yields himself to 
the demon of inspiration; his bold thought ven- 
tures a new flight. For the first time he has felt 
his power over men. In the murmurous voices 
of the crowd he has detected the echoes of his 
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own inspired voice, he has experienced the mag- 
netic vibration of hearts. At this supreme mo- 
ment of his existence, the secret of his destiny 
reveals itself to him, the mystery of his splendid 
vision is unveiled betore his eyes. It is now no 
longer the Eve of Paradise, nor is it the simple 
young girl of Nuremberg; a more sublime bride 
is shown him. The muse herself, the muse of 
his nation appears before him, in her sacred and 
smiling beauty. She calls him to the sacred 
fountain ; her presence is to him like a baptism 
of fire. It is she whom he seeks, whom he has 
at last found, and whom he hails with a daring 
song of love. The crowd is carried away by 
these hitherto unheard accents, which bear them 
to another world upon the wings of poesy, and 
the master-singers, moved and conquered in spite 
of themselves, cannot control théir admiration. 
Walter advances to the tribune, and, kneeling 
before Eva, receives from her hand the myrtle 
and laurel crown. So ends the victory of the 
true poet. The apprentices clap their hands, the 
crowd wave hats,and banners, and the curtain 
falls amid repeated cries, Long live Hans Sachs! 
IV. 

A detailed sketch of this drama appeared to 
us indispensable in order to give the reader an 
impression of the originality of the work. There 
is no trace here of the absurdities and platitudes 
of the conventional libretto. Life circulates, broad 
and free, through the drama. A nohle thought 
rules it, and that which strikes the hearer most 
of all, is its perfect unity. 

Walter and Sachs are the heroes, and from 
this mutual relation of theirs is suggested a 
thought that is not without grandeur. The de- 
notement of the drama is at the same time the 
victory of an idea. It is by the alliance of the 
poet of noble race with the popular poet that 
the victory of poctry is achieved. They come 
from opposite regions, to meet at the same point. 
The knight has grown to manhood in the isola- 
tion of his feudal chateau. His soul has awaked 
amid the murmurs of the old forest, amid the 
eternal youth of nature. During his long vigils, 
he has read “the old books left him by his grand- 
sire,” and the great inspired ones of the heroic 
ages have appeared to him. Then arose in his 
heart dreams, broad as the vast forests, thoughts, 
lofty as the sky ; but for whose sake shall it flow, 
this fountain which springs up in his heart? He 
desires to lavish it upon beings as noble as him- 
self. But where do they live? He must find 
them. This drives him out into the world; he 
flies forth as an eagle from its eyry, with full heart 
and wide-spread wings. Sachs, on the other 
hand, is but a poor artisan, growing up among 
the people, one of themselves. Supported by 
his daily labor, he has lived his life. Day and 
night he has handled the hammer and the awl, 
in his little workshop, in the heart of the busy 
city. All the time his brave spirit is never idle. 
The people, who are so dear to him, inspire him 
with his enthusiasm aud his good humor. They 
sing with him, and for him, night and morning. 
He scans his song to blows of the hammer.—what 
matter, so it is gay? He looks merrily upon hu- 
manity, as into a magic lantern, where peasants, 
lords, kings and people, dance a fantastic sara- 
band. He watches with calm eyes this strange 
world. He is strong and firm upon his native 
soil; he feels that he is the voice of his people. 
Thus we see the old workman in the decline of 





life, still young in soul and free of heart, salute 
with manly song the dawning of the great day 
of reform. This Hans Sachs is at once a resur- 
rection and a creation. The artisan-poet of the 
sixteenth century, whose name is still revered in 
Germany, here appears with his true portrait 
transfigured by an ideal ray. He represents the 
inventive spirit, the untiring imagination of the 
people, in its frankness and simplicity. How 
healthy, rich and profound the nature! Towards 
the outside world, the rough exterior, the sim- 
plicity, the sly jokes, of the artisan; under the 
rugged bark, behind which he shelters himself 
against the foolish and the mischievous, depths of 
tenderness and poetry, of revery, of manly sad- 
ness, and at the very heart of all, a wise man, 
full of strength and joy. Different as they are, 
Hans Sachs and Walter von Stolzing were made 
to understand each other and be one another’s 
complement. One arrives from the sublime 
heights of ideal thought and dream, the other 
comes from the inner heart of the common peo- 
ple ; one burns to come down and share his in- 
spiration, the other would fain ascend and bathe 
in purer air. Proudly the knight lays his hand 
into the rude hand of the artisan, in the presence 
of the people. They applaud, for they feel that 
it is the alliance of revealing enthusiasm with 
national tradition, of grand art with simple art, 
of genius with nature. 

This work, regarded as a poem only, has all 
the elements of vitality; from the music, how- 
ever, it receives an intensity of coloring and a 
power of expression which one would not expect 
from reading it. Detach the music from the 
words, and you have fragments, grand or grace- 
ful, as the case may be, but the meaning is a 
sealed book ; restore the drama to its place, and 
all is lighted up with the clearest radiance. The 
overture is, like that of Tannhduser, an abridge- 
ment of the drama itself. It commences effect- 
ively, with the grave and formal march of the 
master-singers. Soon a dreamy phrase, com- 
mencing with the flute, taken up by the hautboy 
and continued by the violins, comes to interrupt. 
It steals like the breath of some perfumed zephyr 
through the heavy columns of a church. It is 
the motif of Walter, as yet only a floating and 
mysterious germ, whence shall emerge a whole 
symphony. From this moment commences a 
warfare between the two motifs. The march, 
taken up by the trumpets, persistently and in- 
flexibly returns; but the melodious phrase steals 
upon it, wraps it in its wavy outlines, hides it at 
last under its tuneful stress. It is like exuberant 
vegetation, pushing among the broken flags of 
some ruined cloister, twining around the massive 
pillars with its tufts of foliage, at last, hanging 
from the highest arches in its wild flowering fes- 
toons. Here we have an image and a forecast- 
ing of the strife between Walter and the school. 

The original and captivating charm of this 
music consists in the active part it takes in the 
developing of the characters. The orchestra has 
a richness of coloring, glowing tones, effects of 
chiar ’oscuro, which strike and fascinate. Not 
only does Wagner sketch his characters by means 
of the most remarkable motifs; to each he as- 
cribes a particular timbre, giving us the immedi- 
ate and intense apprehension of the peculiar 
temperament, and, so to speak, the inner vibra- 
tion of the being of each. One could make a 
study of the unfolding of character of Walter 





and of Sachs in the music, of the interesting 
part played by the worthy Pogner, of the amus- 
ing Beckmesser, and of David the apprentice, 
laughing boy, with heart worn on his sleeve. 
It isenough to say that the music acts directly 
upon the soul, without involving the reasoning 
faculties, if only one will yield one’s self willing- 
ly to its effect. Though some scenes are cer- 
tainly very long, the melody in the dialogue is 
always lively and original. For instance, in the 
charming scene between Eva and Sachs, there 
is neither aria, nor song, nor recitative, and yet 
how wuch melody! The hautboys, the violins, 
the horns, outline a charming figure, which ex- 
tends its cadenced rhythm through all the scene. 
Eva’s insinuating questions, the master’s mis- 
chievous replies—all that caressing and happy 
dialogue twines its capricious loveliness around 
the instrumental outline, as gracefully as a branch 
of honeysuckle in the trefoil of a pointed arch; 
and all is so animated, so carefully shaded, so 
true, that you forget they are singing; they seem 
to be speaking, and that, too, accurately, and ex- 
actly to the point. 

The future will show, with more certainty than 
we are able to do now, what have been the im- 
perfections and the asperities which were, per- 
haps, inevitable in the work of so bold a reform- 
er as Richard Wagner. This one can safely af- 
firm, he has made a decisive step in the history 
of the opera. His ambition is bold, but valiant 
and generous. Poet at heart, no less than im- 
passioned composer, he has dreamed for the ope- 
ra a nobility of idea, grandeur of characters, en- 
ergy and mirthfulness of expression, and a pro- 
found and harmonious sympathy between the 
words and the music. Carrying out the idea of 
Gluck, he claims for the musical drama, in which 
all the arts join hands, the human beauty and 
the high social dignity of the Greek tragedy. 
No man can possess with impunity faith and 
courage like this. He who seeks to introduce a 
new spirit into an institution that is already 
strong and deeply rooted, has against him all 
those who, nearer or more remotely, are con- 
nected with this institution. Such was the event 
in Wagner’s case, when he pronounced for the 
first time these words—* The Musical Drama.” 
Directors, musicians, actors, believed themselves 
invaded in their rights, threatened in their priv- 
ileges, and, imagining the house was on fire over 
their heads, cried out against the incendiary. 
But let an idea have truth in it, and it makes its 
own way. The idea of the musical drama is not 
dead — far from it. Always attacked, never 
thrown down, a hundred times pompously in- 
terred by the high priests of German criticism, 
a hundred times resuscitated in the open theatre 
before an astonished crowd, it has gained grad- 
ually upon all who frankly and bravely desire 
progress. As to Wagner’s musical works, they 
have always powerfully seized upon the public 
mind. In Germany their success grows more 
secure every year. Tannhduser and Lohengrin 
have become national types, and have inspired 
painters and sculptors. The Master-Singers was 
a victory hotly applauded by the public, timidly 
contested by the opposing camp. Since Munich 
—Dresden, Vienna and Carlsruhe have given 
the work entire. Whether one regrets or re- 
joices, the musical drama is now no longer only 
an idea; in Germany it has become a fact. 

What will be the destiny of this new form of 
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opera in France? Time alone will tell. It is 
natural not to accept, at the first attack, things 
which make their appearance in an unaccus- 
tomed form. It is in the French character to 
distrust works coming from a foreign land, and 
breaking thus with all tradition. Let us be just, 
however, and above all, let us be clear-sighted. 
Let us not shut our eyes to what goes on among 
our neighbors, when a series of events give 
ground to believe that an inevitable movement 
of mind in a new direction is preparing itself. 
Now in Germany, as in France, the élite of au- 
thors, of critics and of the public, are tending 
instinctively to give up the old form of the opera. 
This movement tends logically towards the mu- 
sical drama. Do we say that in admitting this 
new form one implies condemnation of the im- 
mortal chefs d’euvre of the past? Such a view 
is most narrow. As an opera, nothing can ever 
fe be more perfect than Don Giovanni. But art 
; does not remain stationary ; it is infinite as na- 
ture in the forms which it puts on, from age to 
age. To assign it limits is as idle as to restrict 
the flora of the globe to a single family. Every 
new form which develops itself with the vigor 
and unity of a living organism, has its right to 
exist. The musical drama, inaugurated by Gluck, 
taken up and enlarged by Wagner, is certainly 
one of the most vital and grand forms of art. 








Wagner has by no means said the last word ; 
but we ought to recognize his mighty effort 
towards that ideal. He has been the first to 
make out its principles, and to apply them with 
a courage and a perseverance which will make 
him forever famous. To imitate servilely his 
method and his processes would be absurd. Every 
great artist makes his system, or, to speak more 
truly, carries it ready made in his head, and can 
only put it in formula after he has applied it. 
This Wagner does. At the same time, among 
the general principles affirmed by the author of 
Lohengrin and The Master-Singers, there are 
some which must prevail even among those per- 
sons who are avowedly hostile. They are these: 
In the musical drama, this truth is incontestible, 
though often forgotten, that the poem is of the 
chief importance; the drama is the end, not the 
means. There must then be a depth of true in- 
spiration—the action strong and simple, and the 
characters living and vigorous. As to the mu- 
sic, it is there, not alone to charm the ear, but to 
express the poetic thought in all its richness. 
This principle once admitted, two others follow 
naturally. Whatever the musical forms selected 
by the composer—to be truly persuasive, to sat- 
isfy us fully, it will not do to join beautiful mel- 
odies to commonplace words; the words and the 
melody must be alike beautiful, that the music 
4 || May seem to spring out of the verse and be, as it 
a || Were, its flower. Finally, if the orchestra is to 
move us in aid of the drama, let it have a 
constant part in the action, support the panto- 
| mime of the dramatis persone, concur in the de- 
| lineation of character. Is it needful to say that 
| these principles apply to the most varied subjects, 
| and to individualities the most diverse? All the 
great composers have been guided by them in 
the finest parts of their operas; but have they 
done it with that consistency and fidelity which 
is called for at the present day, by our need of 
dramatic truth? Yet to create works perfectly 
harmonious and intelligible, they ought to have 
| applied exactly these principles faithfully. That 

















the musical drama, thus conceived, demands a 
concurrence of talents, of strength, of devotion, 
of resources, truly extraordinary, and especially, 
a true poet and a true musician working together 
—a thing rarely met in one and the same per- 
son—is certainly true. But because this is diffi- 
cult, it does not follow that it is impossible. The 
future strife between the opera and the musical 
drama can thus be foreseen. Those who ask on 
the lyric stage only the most gorgeous spectacles, 
ornamented with superb fragments of vocal and 
instrumental music, will follow the opera of tra- 
dition; those who do not look at it as a musical 
entertainment solely, who desire, as in the de- 
claimed drama, an opportunity to represent be- 
fore the public all the power of man, all the 
grandeur of humanity,—these will attach them- 
selves to the musical drama. It is the glory of 
Gluck that he has marked out this road ; itis the 


honor of Richard Wagner that he has gone for- 
ward in it. 





The Story of Mozart's Requiem. 


By Wiciiam Pots, F. R. S., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
(Continued from page 102. ] 


In conclusion, now that we know all that we are 
likely to know of the history of the Requiem, it is 
desirable to sum up the evidence we have as to the 
part which Mozart had in its composition. 

We may consider it absolutely demonstrated that 
the work was not completed by Mozart. The manu- 
script which at one time led to that belief has been 
proved to be a forgery by internal evidence, and the 
external testimony entirely corroborates this judg- 
ment. He was interrupted by the hand of death in 
writing out a copy; that imperfect copy is preserved, 
bearing the most positive signs of being what it is 
stated to be, and it is impossible reasonably to believe 
that any perfect copy could have been prepared by 
him, or to doubt that the completed copy must have 
been written by Siissmayer. 

To explain clearly the state of the evidence in 
regard to the authorship, it is necessary to divide the 
work off in three portions, as follows :— 

A.—Portions known to be entirely Mozart’s— 

No. 1 Requiem and Kyrie. 
B.—Portious known to be essentially Mozart’s— 
No. 2 Dies Ire. 
3 Tuba mirum. 
4 Rex tremendax. 
5 Recordare. 
6 Confutalis. 
Part of No.7 Lacrymosa, namely, the first eight bars. 
Domine Jesu. 
9 Hostias. 
C.—Portions in which it is not positively known that Mo- 
zart had any part at all— 
No. 7 From the ninth bar to the end. 
10 Sanctus. 
11 Benedictus. 
*12 Agnus Dei. 
We will offer a few remarks on each of these heads. 

A. The first class refers to those portions of the 
work which are known to be entirely Mozart’s, hav- 
ing been completed by him. This class unfortunate- 
ly comprises only one number, the Requiem and Kyrie. 

hese, in the original manuscript, formed a part ot 
the score delivered to Count Wallsegg, and about 
them there can be no question. 

B. The second class comprises the portions which 
are known to be essentially Mozart’s work, having 
been completed by him in the more important parts, 
but left unfinished in the less important ones. The 
essential features were all either completed or clearly 
indicated. The vocal parts were written out fully, 
together with the fundamental bass completely fig- 
ured. The instrumental accompaniments were the 
only parts left unfinished. These were always put in 
where they had to go without the voices; and where 
they had to accompany the voices the commencement 
was written, so as to indicate clearly how they were 
to be carried on. Thus the work of the completer 
was confined to carrying out these indications, and 
filling in the accompaniments in accordance with the 
composer’s intention. Composition, in the highest 
sense of the word, there was none to do. 

Siissmayer appears to have been the most suitable 
anger for this work that could have been found, as 

e had not only been often employed by Mozart to 
do work of a similar character, but had had, as he 
confesses in his letter, special and frequent commu- 
nications with Mozart as to the carrying out of this 


* No. 13 may be excluded from consideration, being merely 
& repetition of No. 1. 





very work. It must be admitted that he has done 
his part with great ability, but, as it involves nothing 
original, we may look on this portion, which really 
forms the main body of ihe Requiem, with almost as 
much satisfaction as if every note had been written 
by Mozart himself. 

C. But now we come upon different ground alto- 
gether, namely, to those portions in regard to which 
there is no positive evidence of Mozart’s authorship 
in any way. Nota scrap of his writing having refer- 
ence to any of these portions has ever been produced ; 
nor is there the least definite testimony that even any 
indications for them were at any time made by him. 
And yet, strange to say, some of these parts are 
among the most popular of the whole Requiem, and 
those which the admirers of the work and of the 
master are the least willing to abandon his claim to. 
On this account, it is necessary to state carefully how 
the evidence stands on either side. The arguments 
against Mozart’s authorship are almost all external ; 
those in favor almost all internal; and it is very 
seldom, in historical investigations, that the two 
kinds of argument are so opposed to each other as 
they are here. 

iissmayer claims this part as “ganz neu von mir 
verfertiget.” The verb verfertigen is rather a peculiar 
one; it undoubtedly admits of the meaning “to 
compose,” in the sense of writing entirely original 
music, and no doubt this is the most obvious inter- 
pretation of his claim. ButI am told by German 
musicians that the more proper meaning of the word 
hasa narrower signification, namely, “manufactured,” 
“ made up,” “ prepared.” As an illustration of this 
meaning, an eminent Leipsic professor said to me, 
pointing to a part of his clothing, ‘“ This is ver- 


fertigt.” It is, therefore, not impossible that Siiss- 


mayer may have intended the expression to admit of 
the interpretation that he had “ manufactured,” 
“made up,” or “ prepared,” these portions, using 
therein material furnished him by his great in- 
structor. It may be well to see what degree of cred- 
ibility generally Siissmayer’s letter bears. In the 
first place, all his other statements were, with some 
slight exceptions, subsequently proved to be true. 
This important letter gave the first clear indication 
of what Mozart did. It gave it in full detail ; and it 
corresponded with what was shown by the manu- 
scripts discovered long afterwards, The points where 
Siissmayer’s statements were wrong were, that he 
included No. 1 among the unfinished portions, and 
that he gave Mozart credit for only six bars of the 
Lacrymosa, instead of eight; but as he, in all proba- 
bility, wrote from memory of what had taken place 
ten years before, these slight discrepancies ought 
scarcely to be considered as detracting from the 
weight which the general corroboration of so large a 
body of detailed assertions gives to his testimony. 
This fact, combined with the air of modesty and 
straightforwardness about the whole letter, and the 
diffidence with which he speaks of his own work, in 
comparison with that of Mozart, render it difficult 
to set him down as a presumptuous impostor, whose 
aim was to assume the position of the “ crow in pea- 
cock’s feathers,’”’ he himself so pertinently mentions. 

But Siissmayer’s claim does not stand on his own 
assertion alone. His statement is distinctly corrob- 
orated by the widow, and with much greater weight 
by the Abbé Stadler. The legal investigations 
which took place on Count Wallsegg’s behalf shortly 
after the publication of Siissmayer’s letter, must cer- 
tainly have led to the exposure of his imposition, 
had it been such; but so far from this, we are told 
that in this investigation the respective parts of the 
two composers, very nearly as described by Siiss- 
mayer himself, were distinctly pointed out to the 
Count’s advocate. 

The only external evidence pointing to the work 
of Mozart in these portions of the Requiem, is con- 
tained in the statement of the Abbé Stadler, as fol- 
lows (“ Defence,” p. 16) :— 

“The last verse of the ‘“Lacrymosa,” the ‘‘Sanctus,” the 
‘‘Benedictus” and the “‘ Agnus Dei,”” were composed by Siiss- 
mayer. Whether he made use therein of any of Mozart's 
ideas cannot be proved. The widow told me that, after Mo- 
zart’s death, there were found on his writing-desk some scraps 
of paper with music [einige wenige Zettelchen mit Musik], 
which she gave over to Siixsmayer. What they contained, 
and what use Siissmayer may have made of them, she did 
not know.” 

It is difficult to suppose that these scraps could 
have referred to anvthing but the Requiem, as for 
some time before Mozart’s death this had wholly 
engaged his attention. It was his practice, on jour- 
neys, to carry little scraps of music paper on which 
to write down passing thoughts ; and he was ac- 
customed to make preparatory sketches of works of 
importance, particularly such as required contra- 
puntal treatment. Hence, it is quite possible that 
he may have jotted down on these little scraps of 
music paper any important ideas that might have 
occurred to him, in anticipation of his writing them 
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out in the score. It is quite conceivable, for exam- 
ple, that the opening of the Sanctus, the subject of 
the Osanna, some of the ideas in the Benedictus, or 
the violin figure, and other parts of the Aguus, may, 
any or all of them, have been sketched out in this 
way, and that the movements may have been still 
“verfertigt” by Siissmayer, as he claims. 

- Then we must consider the possibility and, indeed, 
the probability of Mozart having communicated some 
of the ideas to Siixsmayer personally. The latter 
says, in his letter,— 

“Tt was known that, during Mozart's lifetime. IT had often 
played and sung through with him the parts already set to 
music; that he had very often conversed with me about the 
working out of this composition, and had communicated to 
me the principal features [den Gang und die Griinde] of his 
instrumentation. T can only wish that I may have succeeded, 
at least, in so working that connoisseurs may here and there 
find some traces of his never to be forgotten teaching. 


The following testimony also bears out this fact. 
The widow, at a later time, said to Stadler, “When 
Mozart felt weak, Siissmayer had often to sing 
through, with him and me, what was written, and so 
he obtained formal instruction from Mozart. And I 
ean yet hear how often Mozart would say to Siixs- 
mayer, ‘Ah, there again stick the oxen fast upon the 
hill; you are yet far from understanding that !’” A 
reproof which, considering the relative position of 
the parties, does not so much tell against the pupil, 
as confirm the pains taken by the master. 

Now, though probably these remarks were intend- 
ed, both by Siissmayer and the widow, to apply 
chiefly to the parts which Mozart had already begun, 
may it not apply, to some extent, to the others also ? 
What more natural than that Mozart (who was well 
known to compose everything perfectly in his head 
before he wrote it down) while he and Siissmayer 
were playing and singing toyether the parts he had 
already written, should also have played over the 
parts he intended to write? And if so, we may be 
sure that such indications would not fall barren on 
the ear of such an apt scholar. At any rate, this 
supposition, taken together with the fact about the 
scraps of music, form the whole of the external evi- 
dence as to the possibility of Mozart’s having had a 
share in this part of the Requiem 

But now, what as to the internal evidence ? This 
is more delicate ground ; and, fortunately, every mu- 
sician who is a student and admirer of Mozart’s 
works (and what musician worthy the name is not ?) 
has, in the score itself, the means of forming his own 
judgment. It may, however, be well to add a few 
remarks which will aid in the consideration of the 
matter, and to put on record the opinions expressed 
by some competent critics. 

In the first place, it will not do to dismiss Siiss- 
mayer’s claims too summarily, on the ground of his 
being an unknown man. It is often said by those 
who hear of his pretensions for the first time, and to 
whom his name may probably be entirely unknown, 
that if he had been able to write works like these, 
which would pass as Mozart’s for half a century, he 
would not have remained so obscure, but would have 
made for himself, by other and acknowledged com- 
positions, a character that would have preserved his 
name from oblivion. Bat this argument must be 
used with considerable reserve. It must be recol- 
lected that the popular knowledge of musical com- 
posers of the past aye is exceedingly limited, par 
ticularly in England, where fashion has such large 
influence, and where some five or six of the most 
eminent composers are allowed to engross the whole 
public attention. Everyhody who has looked into 
the less known music of the Continent must have 
met with the works of many very meritorious com- 
posers, whose names have hardly ever been heard on 
this side of the Channel; and Suessmayer was un- 
doubted!y one of these. The sketch already given 
of his life, will show he was no unknown person in 
the musical circles of his time. Gerber, in his Lexi- 
con, calls him “one of the most popular and merito- 
rious dramatic composers of the present age.” He 
speaks of his Moses as containing “many noble, pa- 
thetic, and masterly traits.” — Fétis, in his Biographie 
des Musiciens, called him a “compositeur de mérite,” 
and a “compositeur distingué.” Mozart himself 
had a high opinion of him and called in his aid in 
the composition of La Clemerza di Tito, for which 
he wrote the recitatives, and tilled in largely the in- 
strumentation. Seyfried,* who was a fellow-scholar 
with Suessmayer, ander Mozart, calls him “Mo- 
zartv’s inseparable companion,” and adds as follows : 
“The hourly communication imbued him thoroughly 
with the master’s spirit, particularly in his peculiar 
and novel style of instrumentation. He had appro- 
priated) Mozart’s individuality so perfectly, that 
mary works in the serious style are known to me 

* “Cecilia,” No. 16. Seyfried attributes to Siissmayer the 


composition of certain parts of the “Titus,”’ but this was 
afierwards disproved. 





which I should unconditionally hold to be Mozart's 
work were I not assured of the contrary.” 

Sieveis speaks very highly of an opera of Suess- 
mayer’s, produced about 1790, Der Spiegel von 
Arcadien, a masterpiece of its kind, the production 
of a cheerful, genial humor, and containing evidence 
of surprising depth. He says it excited universal 
admiration throughout Germany, and was ranked 
near the Zauberflite. The reason it disappeared 
from the stage was the very bad text. He cites 
several portions which he remembers with admira- 
tion, and among them a bass air which was as popa- 
lar, in its style, as Mozart’s “In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen.” The opera was arranged over and over 
again in all sorts of ways, and published in all parts 
of Germany. 

Jahn says he was informed by Hauptmann (the 
eminent professor of composition at Leipsic) of in- 
strumental compositions by Suessmayer, which would 
pass for lighter works of Mozart. He examined the 
work so approvingly spoken of by Sievers, and found 
an easy but superficial inventive power, a clear and 
smooth workmanship, and almost throughout an 
obvious imitation of Mozart’s manner. He adds that 
both this and another opera, Soliman I1., composed 
in 1800, were widely known and admired, and were 
occasionally given at later periods. A ballet by him, 
Il noce de Benevento, was received in Milan, so late 
as 1825, with great applause. Gerber mentions an 
opera buffa, called 7 due Gobbi, which Suessmayer 
composed jointly with Paer, and which obtained ex- 
traordinary popularity in London, in 1796, some airs 
out of it having been published in this country. 

The writer of this essay has not been able to get 
sight of any acknowledged composition by him ; but 
in the great Thematic Catalogue of Mozart’s works, 
lately brought out by Herr von Kochel, it is shown, 
on good authority, that the Mass in B flat (No. 7 of 
Novello’s collection) generally attributed to Mozart, 
is really Suessmayer’s composition. And if we look 
to the work in the Requiem itself, which we know 
Suessmayer did, namely, the filling in of the instru- 
mental parts (which, be it remembered, the Hofka- 
pellmeister Eybler had attempted, but given up in 
despair), we cannot help seeing traces of considera- 
ble skill, and a perfect appreciation of Mozart’s in- 
tention. The Recordare, for example, among its 
many transcendent beauties, is universally admired 
for its exquisite instrumentation ; but we know that 
much of this is entirely filled in by Suessmayer. 

We may, for these reasons, fairly conclude that, 
although we must not attribute to Suessmayer pow- 
ers capable of producing original works stamped with 
a genius like Mozart’s, he was unquestionably a mu- 
sician of much talent, thoroughly imbued with Mo- 
zart’s spirit and style of composition, and who, 
moreover, in this particular case, was working under 
the rare advantage of having received Mozart’s spe- 
cial directions. 

[Conclusion next time ] 


— RS 





Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Sept. 28.—The musical season has 
fairly commenced, and already we have entered upon 
a brilliant campaign. Week before last there were 
two or three benefit and complimentary concerts, and 
Madame Parepa’s season of English Opera began at 
the French Theatre. On Wednesday of last week a 
short season of French opera (not bouffe) was opened 
at the Academy, with artists hitherto unknown to 
fame, at least among us. On Sunday evening Sept. 
19, Mile. Filomeno—the Chilian pianist—gave a 
concert in aid of the Cuban cause at Apollo Hall. 
She was assisted by varions people of more or less 
ability, and also by a small and rather incapable or- 
It does not seem that she has in any way 





chestra 
made any artistic progress since last season. 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 25, occurred the first 
of the “Patti concerts.”’ The artists were Mlle’ Car- 
lotta Patti, Theodore Ritter (pianist), F. J. Prume 
(violinist), Habelmann (tenor) ; and there was also 
an orchestra of some thirty-five under the direction 
of Max Maretzek. I quote some portions of the 
programme :— 

Overture, ‘Tell... ..cce.cseccees seeeeees-Rogsini, 

P. F Concerto, C minor [Mr. Ritter].......... Beethoven. 

34 Violin Concerto, (Mr. Prume]............ Vieuxtemps. 

Mr. Prame has self-possession, much execution, 
and a very good, if somewhat thin, tone. His faults 
are a certain scrapiness and an inordinate tendency 
to an excessive use of the violin bow. He received 
some applause, but created no very decided sensa- 
tion. 








Mr. Ritter played the difficult Concerto in a tech- 
nically accurate and wonderfully clear manner, and 
seemed thoroughly at ease and devoid of the embar- 
rassment supposably natural upon such an occasion. 
I may mention that about twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple were present, and that at least twenty-four hun- 
dred and fifty found the Concerto hopelessly uninter- 
esting and tedious. Mr. Ritter also played, in the 
second part of the programme, a Gavotte (D minor) 
by Bach, and a morceau of his own called “Les 
Courriers.”” These were so admirably played—par- 
ticularly the latter—that he was tumultuously en- 
cored. He then played, in a perfectly delicious way, 
a light, airy Barcarolle in A major, in which he 
displayed an amazing dexterity of finger, and a 
touch of exquisite delicacy. His manner, quiet and 
unassuming, is grace and ease itself, and there was 
no kid-glove fussing, or any such ridiculous opera- 
tion gone through with. 

I have omitted to mention one thing : the cadenza 
in the Beethoven Concerto was composed by Mr. R. 
T regret to say that in style it was essentially Frenchy 
and totally infelicitous, 

Mlle. Patti achieved a genuine success, and took 
the audience by storm. Her voice is a clear, pure, 
penetrating soprano, of unusual compass, exceed- 
ingly strong in the upper and middle register, and 
less so in the lower ones. Of course it lacks the 
grandeur, the richness and the incomparable volume 
of Mme. Parepa’s ; but its bird-like quality is very 
charming, and her execution is something astonish- 
ing. She touched, with no apparent effort, the up- 
per FE, and indeed trilled upon D flat and E flat, 
which is rather a difficult thing to do. She might 
perhaps throw Adclina (her sister) in the shade, if 
her unfortunate lameness did not prevent her going 
upon the stage. She is unquestionably the freshest 
and best soprano who has visited us in many years 
always excepting Mme. Parepa. 

The orchestra—evidently a “picked up” affair— 
was hopelessly bad. In the first place, it was poorly 
balanced, for there was too much brass for the 
strings; in the second place, there seemed to be nei- 
ther concord nor unanimity of purpose ; in the third 
place, the luckless contrabassists would persist in 
playing a quarter of a tone below, which produced 
an eminently pleasing effect. All these matters must 
be seen to by Mr. Strakosch, if he wishes his con- 
certs to be successful. There will be three more of 
the present series during this week. 

Mr. Theo. Thomas has given nearly 160 of his 
concerts at the Central Park Garden, and these 
charming entertainments will cease on Tuesday eve- 
ning. F. 

Cuicaco, Serr. 21.—For a long time we were 
wofully deficient here in good organs and good or- 
ganists. Our best instruments were old-fashioned 
affairs, on which no fine effects could be produced 
(they were so poorly voiced), and with pedales so 
meagre as to forbid adequate performance of severe 
organ music. About three years ago the First Bap- 
tist Church erected a large organ from the factory of 
Ww. A. Johnson, of Westfield (Mass). This in- 
strument has three manuals, a pedale of six stops, 
and in all about fifty four stops. The case, which 
was built here, is a very imposing one. The organ 
itself, although searcely equal to the claims set up 
for it, is one worthy of respectful consideration. It 
gave an impulse to all afier-coming building-eom- 
mittees. The following year the centenary Metho- 
dist Episcopal church bought an organ of the Messrs. 
Hook. This beautiful instrument has forty-four stops, 
three manuals and a pedale of four stops. The cente- 
nary organ was regarded by its builders as a very 
perfect piece of voicing and mechanism, and stands 
to-day, by general consent, the most perfect organ in 
Chicago. Some time later, the Hooks built two 
other similar instruments here, and one very fine one 
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of two manuals and ten composition pedals. John- 
son also erected thrée or four very full two-manual 
organs, which were well received by the public gen- 
erally. Still we had no men especially strong in 
organ-playing. True, we had a round dozen of 
good average accompanying organists, every man 
of whom had a few fugues (comfortable ones), and 
a few Batiste and Wely pieces. 

About a year ago, however, Mr. Louis Falk re- 
turned from three years of study in Germany, of which 
one year was in Leipsic, and the remainder under 
Volkmar. Mr. Falk has good technique, but lacks the 
skill to temper the wind of classic music to the shorn 
lambs of the public, and so failed to make much im- 
pression. 

Presently there followed him Mr. A. J. Creswold, 
from England, a gentleman with that peculiar facul- 
ty of regarding his own efforts with sublime compla- 
cency, undisturbable by any ordinary fault-finding. 
Mr. Creswold has a good idea of organ effects, and 
a somewhat showy but superficial technique, with a 
great facility of manipulation. 

Then came Mr. Dudley Buck, whose Eastern rep- 
utation is such as to make it unnecessary for me to 
refer to him more at length, except to say that he is 
unquestionably the most competent organist we yet 
have. Then came Mr. Penfield, of whom you re- 
cently made a notice, who is also a strong man. So 
that at present we have four strong players, all of 
whom are well versed in the better class of real or- 
gan works. 

Just now, however, still another development has 
been made. Mr. Dudley Buck has erected a little 
music hall, about twenty-five feet by fifty, adjoining 
his residence, and in it Mr. Wm. A. Johnson has 
placed an organ, the largest ever built for the use of 
a private individual, and of this I subjoin a specifi- 
cation :— 







PeheOCG, OF. AB... ..ceccccccccccee es HS Keys. 
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Great Organ. 
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2 err «mete  % 
3. Rohr Fite, 8 ed * wood and metal. shecesecces m OF 
4. Octave, P oo 
5. Mixture, 2 ranks bie-cosiesiccnes sc & 
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7. Trumpet, 8 - Sietheidensacendees ee 9 
8. Principal, 8 feet...........+008 coccce ans Pipes. 
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Solo Organ.. 
14. Keraulophon, 8 feet 17. Flute Harmonique, 4 feet 
15. Dulciana, “ * 18. Piccolo, 2 feet 
16. Melodia, ll 19. Clarinet,8 “ 
Pedale organ. 


20. Principal, 16 feet 
21. Bourdon, “* = ** 22. Flite, 8 e 
Mechanical Movement. 

23. Swell to Great. 28. Great to Pedale. 

24 Swell to Solo. 29. Solo to Pedale. 

25. Solo to Great. 30. Tremulant. 

26. Solo to Great (sub-octave). 31. Pedal check. 

27. Swell to Pedale. 32. Engine. 

Combination Pedals. 

land 2 act on Great Organ. 

8 and 4 act on Solo. 

5 and 6 act on Swell Organ. 

7 acts on Pedal Ventil. 

8 acts on Great to Pedal copula. 

9 acts on Tremulant. 
10 acts on Solo to Great, sub-octave coupler. 

The exterior is very lovely. Many have pro- 
nounced it the most artistic they have ever seen. 

The voicing of the string toned registers is consid- 
ered very superior. The flutes are fine. The diapa 
son is perhaps a shade too stringy, but has a good 
body and resonance. The tone of the full organ is 
well-balanced and telling. ‘Taken singly and in com- 
bination, the stops are so appropriately voiced as to 
meet the complete approval of the distinguished or- 
ganist for whom it was built, and of the most dis- 
cerning critics who have had opportunity to exam- 
ine it. 

The mechanical appliances are very complete. 
The couplers are placed just over the swell manual. 
The “great to pedal” coupler operates both by the 
draw-knob and by pedal. The pedal is so contrived 





that when pressed down it always reverses the con- 
dition of the coupler. If it were previously on, the 
pedal takes it off. If it were off, the pedal brings it 
on. And it never fails to operate, however the knob 
may have been shifted. The ten composition pedals 
have ivory labels placed over the great organ keys, 
each name in a vertical line over the corresponding 
pedal. 

The instrument is blown by one of Stannard’s 
“Organ-blowing Apparatus.” This water engine, al- 
though the second ever built, is a most complete 
success. The organ, you will observe, is larger than 
average church organs. Yet this engine, which is 
smaller than the regular size, fed by a two-inch 
stream of water, at a pressure of twelve to fifteen 
pounds to the square inch, furnishes all the wind 
wanted, adapts itself instantly to the shifting de- 
mands of the organ, according as more or less wind 
is required, and keeps the top of the bellows within 
three inches of a uniform height. That is to say, af- 
ter a soft passage, during which the engine has slack- 
ened its efforts, when the full organ is taken, the 
top of the bellows runs down about three inches be- 
fore the engine can so accelerate its action as to meet 
the increased demand ; but in a few seconds the bel- 
lows is full again. Moreover, if a loud passage be 
suddenly succeeded by a soft one, you never hear 
wind escaping. The engine stops instantly, if ne- 
cessary, to prevent the bellows from overflowing. 
Furthermore, the wind is perfectly steady. Not the 
slightest wavering is perceptible. 

So, taken all in all, with his fine accomplishments, 
his elegant and convenient hall for receiving friends 
or pupils, and his beautiful organ for lessons and 
practice, it will at once be seen that, thanks to Mr. 
Buck, Chicagé has begun to show, in respect to the 
organ and organ-playing, some of that enterprise she 
manifests in other respects. 

I ought to mention, further, that at least four 
more large organs will be erected here within a few 
months or a year. But, the present incumbents of 
the several positions intend to play them. So let no 
one cast longing eyes hitherward ! 

Der FREYSCHUETZ. 


Rusic Abroad. 


Norwica Festivar.—Of the fourth day, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 2, the Musical World's reporter says : 

The scheme of this morning formed an agree- 
able contrast to that of yesterday, when the portions 
of Mr. Pierson’s labored, pretentious, and unsatisfac- 
tory Hezekiah, and Spohr’s Fall of Babylon, which, 
notwithstanding all its cleverness, is heavy (at times 
to dullness), constituted the programme. How the 
committee came to place two such compositions in 
juxtaposition, is one of those things that, as Lord 
Dundreary says, “No fellow can understand.” 

The sacred cantata of Mr. Horace Hill, first 
presented to the public to-day, is smoothly written, 
lying well for the voice, nicely scored, and, if not 
distinguished by any great originality, reminiscences 
of Handel, Mendelssohn, and Spohr (whose school 
Mr. Hill seems to have mostly affected), frequently 
flitting through one’s mind, it has, at any rate, the 
merit of being Pleasant to listen to, not necessitating 
any violent strain on one’s powers of attention, and, 
as a whole, leaving an agreeable impression on the 
hearer. Mlle. Tietjens, Mme. Patey, Messrs. Cum- 
mings and Santley, sang the priucipal parts, with 
the greatest care and efficiency, the composer con- 
ducting the work, and receiving very general and 
deserved applause, both on entering and quitting 
the orchestra. 

As in Paris, London, and wherever it has been 
performed, Rossini’s Messe Solennelle made a most 
profound effect. Mr. Benedict has rearranged the 
organ part (which is an improvement), and took all 
possible pains to ensure a perfect ensemble. The 
principal artists were Mile. Tietjens, Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, and her husband, with Mr. Santley, a quar- 
tet that it would be almost impossible to surpass, 
and the result was that the music has never been 
heard to greater perfection. 

After the almost sensuous strains of Rossini 
(described in the printed programmes as G. Rossini, 

















for fear of mistakes), and the fully developed resour- 
ces of the modern orchestra, of which the Italian 
maestro has so freely availed himself, the music of 
the grand old Saxon giant, Handel, in the Dettingen 
Te Deum, sounded at first strangely—a greater con- 
trast than the two works could hardly be imagined— 
each a masterpiece in its way, but having nothing 
whatever in common beyond illustrating the widely 
diverse range of art, and being both productions of 
great masters. 

Now let the Orchestra take up the strain and bring 
it to a close, somewhat cut short on our part : 


On Thursday evening the last of the miscellaneous 
concerts came off with the following programme :— 


Parr I. 
Overture— Leonora. ....+++.- . Beethoven. 
Song—“‘The Ray of Hope,” Clarionet ‘Obbiigato (Mr. 
Lazarus). ........... eccceccvceccesees Sir H. Bishop. 
Aria—‘‘Sorgete,”” Maometto........+see-eeeees . Rossini. 
Quartet—‘‘Ecco quel fiero istante’-—Mile. Tietjens, 
Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. W. H. semen): and 
Mis, COMIN ca60 cso cgatecone dence vans: r M. Costa 
Mandolinata—Signor Bettini keatedenste eceess "Da ladilhe. 
Cradle Song—‘ Peacefully Slumber”—Mme. Patey, 
with accompaniment of Pianoforte, Viole, and 
PR a 6 sis vind ctenccetcccedctesesns Randegger. 
Cavatini—*Nulla da te”—..Mr. Vernon Rigby. Benedict. 
Aria—“ Bel raggio "—(Semiramide)—Mlle. Tietjens, 


ReCCERDeCORdeENescnees - Rossini. 
Song ‘and Chorus—“The Forging of ‘the Anchor” Mr. 
Santley........s+ . Benedict. 
Aria, “Gli angui @inferno”, *(Flauto “Magico) — 
Tima de Murska........0c0eccsececeseeaeees zart 


Song, ‘‘The Angel of Home,” Mr W. H. come 
eoccccevceeesH. Smart. 





la aaa “Quand tu chantes,” Mme. Trebelli-Bet- 
Cth. ccccccccccccccccccccscs cceveccescoess Gounod 
Chorus, “Sound, immortal harp”...... Hi. Hugh Pierson. 

Parr II. 

Overture to Kleist’s Drama ‘‘Der Prinz von Homburg” 
etdennee Benedict, 

Aria, core mia vendetta”. (Lucrezia’ Borgia) Signor 
DOR vinds cvinteceseveccacedevevaqecetsecves Donizetti. 

Romance, ‘La fiancée du Marin,” Mile. Tietjens 
castaedebeanneseeeenes ++eeeH. S. Oakley. 
Song, “UThe Thorn, »' Mr. ig = Rigby... cha waned Shield. 
Song, ‘‘O fair Dove, ” Mme. Patey.......... A. 8 Gatty. 

Duo, “Serbami ccna unten, Mile. Tietjens 
and Mme. Trebelli-Bettini...........+.....+-Rossini. 

Cavatina, *‘O luce di quest’ anima” (Linda) Mile. Ima 
GAMO ocsacdedcanccean ts: oeess-Donizetti. 

Song, “I wish to tune my quivering lyre” Mr. Sant- 


WOYcccccesccccccccvccccccececcccecers .-A. Sullivan. 

Duet, “Per valli per boschi,”’ Mme. Trebelli-Bettini 

and Signor Bettini... cccccecoccceccc. co MARGIE 

Cornelius March.........c.c.ssceceeeeses Mendelssohn. 

The new compositions of Mr. Benedict—his over- 
ture and the descriptive song—created great interest. 
The first—taking them in order of performance— 
drew down a warm encore. We notice that Mr. 
Boucicault is anxious that he should not be accred- 
ited with the authorship of the words of ‘‘The Forg- 
ing of the Anchor.” He simply adapted them from 
somebody else—much as he adapts his plays. Mr. 
Boucicault is not apoet, and has the courage to 
confess it. Of Mr. Benedict’s overture to “Der 
Prinz von Homburg’ good report may be made. 
There is in the opening movement in D minor some 
happy employment of the brass, forming a capital 
foil to subsequent effects with stringed instruments. 
The allegro in D major swells into spirited strains, 
which evidence the composer’s capacity for climax 
and his mastery over every form of orchestration. 
The overture was much applauded. An earnest 
plauditory compliment was also paid to Signor 
Randegger’s pleasant cradle song, sung by Mme. 
Patey. Mr. Pierson’s chorus “Sound, immortal 
harp,” was more suggestive of the sound than the 
immortality. 

On Friday, as usual, the festival closed with the 
“Messiah.” Mile Tietjens, Mmes. Talbot-Cherer, 
Patey, and Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Signor Foli, and Mr. Santley, were the solo vocal- 
ists. The band mustered in full force, the chorus 
were irreproachable, and nothing failed to render 
the performance thoroughly satisfactory. The full- 
dress ball, in St. Andrew’s Hall, attended by about 
400 ladies and gentlemen, who kept up dancing till 
three o’clock, wound up a gathering the success of 
which must be measured with an artistic rather than 
a financial footrule. For the fact cannot be ignored 
that the Norwich Festival of this year has turned 
out, pecuniarily, a failure. 





Worcester Festivat.—The 186th gathering 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
poorer clergy of Worcester, Hereford and Glouces- 
ter, began in Worcester Cathedral on Monday, 
Sept. 6. After the religious celebration, and the 
Mayor’s breakfast in the Guildhall, the Musical Fes- 
tival proper began at noon with Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. The orchestra numbered 70 instruments, 
the chorus 250 singers: conductor, Mr. Done, the 
Cathedral organist ; principal singers: Mlle. Tiet- 
jens, Mme. Sherrington, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
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Mme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley. 
Attendance large.—There was an evening concert 
in the College Hall. Mr. John Francis Barrett’s 
cantata, The Ancient Mariner, occupied the first 
part, confirming the favorable impression at Bir- 
mingham in 1867. The rest was miscellaneous. 
We hasten to what is said of the mach expectad 
work of Arthur Sullivan, aud let the Orchestra lead 
off. 

On Wednesday a considerable degree of interest 
centred in the production of Mr. A. Sullivan’s new 
sacred cantata, ‘The Prodigal Son.” The position 
which Mr. Sullivan occupies in the world of Art— 
a position in advance of his years, but gained by 
progressive triumphs, all of which have testified to 
the true vis in him—evoked much expectancy as to 
his first step in the highest of all musical achieve- 
ments, the composition of an oratorio. The work in 
question was composed for the Worcester Festival ; 
and its production justified the good things anticipa- 
ted of it. The comception formed of his subject, 
and the mode in which he has set to work it out, are 
elucidated by Mr. Sullivan in his preface, which 
runs as follows :— 

It is a remarkable fact that the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son should never before have been chosen 
as the text of asacred musical composition. The 
story is so natural and pathetic and forms so com- 
plete a whole ; its lesson is so thoroughly Christian; 
the characters, though few, are so perfectly contrast- 
ed, and the opportunity for the employment of 
“ local color’ is so obvious, that it is indeed aston- 
ishing to find the subject so long overlooked. The 
only drawback is the shortness of the narrative, and 
the consequent necessity for filling it out with 
material drawn from elsewhere. In the present case 
this has been done as sparingly as possible, and 
entirely from the Scriptures. In so doing the 
Prodigal himself has been conceived, not as of a 
naturally wicked and depraved disposition—a view 
taken by many commentators with apparently little 
knowledge of human nature, and no recollection of 
their own youthful impulses; bnt rather as a buoy- 
ant, restless youth, tired of the monotony of home, 
and anxious to see what lay beyond the narrow 
confines of his father’s farm, going forth in the 
confidence of his own simplicity and ardor, and led 
gradually away into follies and sins which at the 
outset would have been as distasteful as they were 
strange to him. The episode with which the parable 
concludes has no dramatic connection with the for- 
mer and principal portion, and has therefore not 
been treated. 

Mr. Sullivan’s memory slips when he assumes 
that the Parable of The Prodigal Son has not previ- 
ously been set. Dr. Arnold’s oratorio of The Prodi- 
gal Son was given in 1773, being the third original 
oratorio of this composer. It was received most 
favorably, and in consequence of “‘its superior 
renown” it was given at Oxford on the installation 
of Lord North as Chancellor. Dr. Arnold, then Mr. 
Arnold, thought the occasion a fit and proper one 
for proceeding to the degree of Doctor in Music, and 
accordingly wrote an exercise which he sent to the 
then Professor of Music, Dr. William Hayes. The 
Professor returned the exercise unopened, giving as 
his reason that it was quite unnecessary to examine 
an exercise composed by the author of The Prodigal 
Son. Two years afterwards Dr. Arnold produced 
the oratorio of Elijah; or, the Shunamite, the libretto 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas Hull. It was given in 
the Haymarket Theatre, and “most deservedly 
added to the composer’s reputation.” Dr. Arnold 
speaking of the extraordinary memory of Jonathan 
Battishill said, ‘“Battishill played from memory sev- 
eral songs from my oratorio of The Prodiyal Son 
which he had not heard for twenty years, and 
which [ had myself nearly forgotten.” 

The present cantata is divided into seventeen 
vocal numbers, opening with an overture in F flat \") 
on a pastoral subject sustained by the violin and the 
lighter wind instruments, leading to the first chorus 
in D major, “There is joy in the presence of the 
Angels of the Lord :” a decided felicity in choral 
effect, in which there is a peculiarly happy contrast. 
A solo for tenor which follows on the words, “A 
certain man had twe sons,” shows again the compos- 
er’s power of antithesis: the allegro in G minor, 
“Father, give me a portion of goods,” has an agitato 
accompaniment of violins intending to represent the 


trembling eagerness of the demand. This portion of : 


the narrative is interrupted with admonition and 
aphorism in the prevailing manner of oratorial com- 
position of the day; thus the father’s claim for 
attention, “My son, attend to my words,” is followed 
by a cantabile’ ‘Trust in the Lord with all thy 
heart,” and a coda, “The path of the just is as a 
shining light ;” in the treatment of which Mr. Sul- 





livan has been particularly successful. Instramen- 
tation forms a prominent part in the illustration of 
the various emotions of eagerness, regret, hot youth- 
ful desire, and paternal tenderness. After the 
soprano recitative, “And the younger son gathered 
all together,” the revel is introduced in rather 
boisterous form, which however alternates with the 
warnings given to chorus and contralto solo : the 
latter beautifully sung by Mme. Trebelli-Bettini : 
“Love not the world” is the title of an air singularly 
simple and sweet, and full of poetic beauty. Then 
more agitation in the orchestra, expressive of the 
rapid waste of health and wealth and content; and 
then the soprano takes up the story of riot and fam- 
ine, the latter pathetically indicated on the words, 
“And no man gave unto him.” At this point an 
air is assigned to the soprano, who has _ hitherto 
merely recited the history--a full, pathetic melody, 
set to the reproachful admonition, “‘O that thou 
hadst harkened to my commandments.” The most 
réussi effort of the composer is the treatment of the 
verse “I will arise,” so often treated before. It begins 
with soft arpeggios on the reflection upon the father’s 
hired servants, till the prodigal conceives the reso- 
lution to return, at first humbly expressed, then 
gathering fervor as it proceeds, and displaying the 
fulness of contrition and emotional agitation in the 
confession, “Father I have sinned.” Soft and sus- 
tained chords denote the sinner’s repentance, and 
are replete with expression. Nor could a better 
execution of the solo be conceived than that of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, to whom it was assigned. After a 
little more aphoristic reflection on the part of the 
chorus, the incident of the return is reached, and 
the duet between father and son follows, in which 
the alternation of penitence and joy, of remorse and 
forgiveness is shortly—too shortly—exemplified. 
The full fatherly satisfaction is reserved for a follow- 
ing number, “For this my son was dead and is 
alive again,” which is much happier, and a_ brilliant 
passage for violins illustrates the deep gratitude 
which takes shape iu the aspiration, “Blessed be 
God, who hath heard my prayer,” pointing the cho- 
ral moral in F minor, “O that men would praise the 
Lord.”” The episode of the envious brother is not 
introduced ; Mr. Sullivan has no heart to devote to 
the petty vices. Penitence and forgiveness are his 
theme, and the religious spirit in which he has set to 
work to expound them admits of no qualification. 
In only one instance does the worldly character 
intrude—in the revel scene, and here he may defend 
himself on dramatic grounds. The work is a high 
work, full not only of pretension but of admirable 
performance. We may have opportunity to refer to 
iton a future occasion, merely taking here voecasion 
to remark on the excellence of its execution at the 
hands of Mme. Tietjens, Mme. Bettini, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, and Santley. Mr. Sullivan conducted in 
person. 

A selection from “Judas Maccabeus” filled up the 
remainder of the morning, including the overture, 
several of the finest choruses, and most of the favor- 
ite solos, by Mlle. Tietjens, Mmes. Lemmens Sher- 
rington and Patey, M:. Vernon Rigby and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. 

The concert of the evening included a selection 
of Rossini’s works under tke title “Hommage & Ros- 
sini;” comprising the Preghiera from ‘“Mosé in 
Egitto,” the overture from “Guillaume Teil,”’ the 
quartet, ‘Cielo il mio labbro.””. Mmes, Lemmens 
and Bettini, MM. Bettini and Santley were the 
artists. In addition to the Rossinian element the 
music to the “ Wa/purgisnacht’’ and a selection from 
* Oberon” were given. The excellence of the pro- 
gramme will thus be recognised, and we may add, it 
was as excellently carried out. 

Mr. Sullivan’s star seems to be in the ascendant, 


all critical England ringing with his prajses. 


Dtoight’s Journal of Music, 


9, 1869. 











BOSTON, OCT. 
The Opening Season. 

The Organ Concerts lately show that Bach is 
in the wind. Our musicians are aware that the 
Passion Music is to be taken up in earnest by 
the Handel and Haydn Society,—after a sop or 
two to Cerberus in the shape of Naaman and 
what not. Such st raws as these are lifted: Mr. 
THAYER, in his last two performances on the 
Great Organ, has introduced what may be called 
experimental arrangements of three of the cho- 





ruses from the Passion Music : viz., that trustful 


and repose-ful one: So schlafen unsre Siinden 
ein (“So slumber shall our sins befall”), which 
alternates with tenor solo: Ich will bei meinem 
Jesu wachen; the tremendous one, calling down 
Heaven’s wrath on the great wrong: “Ye light- 
nings, ye thunders, in clouds are ye vanish’d?” 
and the profoundly beautiful threnody which 
concludes the work: Wir setzen uns mit Thrénen 
nieder. The second seemed less manageable on 
the organ than the other two, which proved 
deeply interesting. 

Then the Toccata in F has been revived, both 
by Mrs. Fronock, and by the young organist 
from Worcester, pupil of Mr. Lang, Mr. G. W. 
Sumner, who made his début at the Great Or- 
gan, playing also one of the Mendelssohn Sona- 
tas, winning praise from those who know what 
organ playing should be. Then again one or 
more of the Orchestral Suites, or parts of them, 
are prominent candidates for a place among the 
novelties of the coming Symphony Concert season. 
Mr. LAnG, at one of his last turns at the Organ, 
played one of Schumann’s Fugues on the letters 
of Bach’s name, besides a Mendelssohn Sonata, 
and (are we sorry that we did not hear it?) a 
transcription of Liszt’s “Preludes”! 


Very interesting, in another way, was a little 
affair on Thursday afternoon, Sept. 30, at Chick- 
ering Hall, when by invitation of young Mr. 
SuMNER (alluded to above) and Mr. G. ARTHUR 
ADAMS, another young pupil of Lang’s, a room- 
full of music lovers listened to “a performance 
of the following piano-forte music” :— 

Rondo in C major, for two piano-fortes (posthumous). 






Chopin. 
Capriccio in B minor, Op. 22..........+6. Mendelssohn. 
Concerte No. 5, in E flat major. Op. 73......Beethoven. 
Concertoin E minor. Op. I1..... cccceseseeee Chopin. 


Romance—Rondo. 

We know not what we are coming to:—so 
many young men and young women spring up 
among us, who in a quiet way have in some 
sense mastered the highest tasks in classical piano- 
forte music! Here is a still, pale Massachusetts 
boy, the first we ever knew of whom was hear- 
ing him on this occasion actually play with cer- 
tainty and power and good aplomb the greatest 
of Concertos, the ‘“* Emperor” of Beethoven. 
That Mr. Adams’s rendering had all the fineness 
of mature conception, or sympathetic depth of 
nature, which we look for in a real artist, we of 
course do not say; but it was remarkably well 
done, making due allowances. Mr. Sumner 
showed to equal advantage, and even greater in 
respect to musical feeling, so it seemed to us, in 
the Chopin Concerto. In both cases Mr. Lang 
sketched in the orchestral parts on a second 
piano. Indeed the whole programme, consisting 
of the choicest things, was well read, clearly and 
effectively interpreted, and without any outward 
fuss or unnecessary waste of force. The whole 
air of both the young men was quiet, self-pos- 
sessed, ingenuous and modest. 





- T 


. What Next? | 

The fall and proper opening of our musical sea- 
son will come with the first of the SympnHony Con- 
CERTS of the Harvard Musical Association, on 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 4. This will be the fifth 
season of these concerts, and there will be ten of 


them (in the subscription series), as there were last 
ear, given once a fortnight, except that there will 
an interval of three weeks between the five before 
and the five after New Year. Already the guaranty 
subscription among the members of the Association 
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is rapidly filling up, and the sale of season tickets 


will be open to the public by the 19th or 20th of this 
month. The musical arrangements are nearly com- 
pleted. Mr. Zerrann will conduct an Orchestra 
fully as complete and excellent as that of last year 
(notwithstanding the absence of the Quintette Club), 
with Mr. BERNARD LisTEMANN at the head of the 
violins. Among the artists who will play piano 
Concertos will be certainly PEraBo and LEonnARD, 
probably Miss Atipe Torr, Mr. ParKer, and oth- 
ers. There will be violin solos by Listemann and 
others ; vocal solos, choice, but sparingly introduced ; 
and probably some chorus singing by the German 
Clubs uniting round the Orpheus as a nucleus ; a 
mixed chorus also may be called into service once 
or twice. 

The first programme is definitively agreed on, 
opening with the Zuuberfléte Overture by Mozart, 
followed by the beautiful Aria of Pamina in the 
same opera. “Ah, lo so,” &e. (Ach, ich fiihl’s, es ist 
verschwunden ), to be sung by Miss WHITTEN ; then 
the Symphony: ‘‘ Weihe der Téne’’ (Consecration 
of Tones) by Spohr, concluding the first part. 
Part second begins with Beethoven’s Overture in C, 
op. 115; followed by a couple of the Soprano Arias 
which Robert Eranz has exhumed and arranged with 
all iis sympathetic art from the scores of Handel’s 
Italian operas (about which buried treasures we had 
an article a few numbers back). These are gems of 
fresh and noble song, fall of the genius of Handel’s 
youth. The two to be sung by Miss Whitten are: 
“Sommi Dei’? from his Radamisto, and “ II vostro 
Maggio” from Rinaldo; and we are much mistaken if 
this first taste do not create a pretty eager demand 
for more of them; Franz has already published 
twelve, to be followed by twelve more for each of 
the other voices. The concert will close with one of 
Boieldieu’s genial and graceful Overtures : to “Jean 
de Paris.” All of these selections, except the Mo- 
zart Overture, will be new to the Symphony Con- 
certs, while the Overture by Beethoven and the airs 
by Hand@el will be heard for the first time in Boston. 
The remaining programmes are not yet quite deter- 
mined, but here are some of the ingredients : 

Symphonies: Haydn: in B_ flat, No. 8, (second 
time), and perhaps a new one. One or more by 
Mozart. Of Beethoven, at least the “£roica” and 
No. 4, in B flat. The great one in C, by Schubert, 
which was not heard last year. Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian,” perhaps. Of Schumann: No. 1, in B flat, 
and No. 2 in C; also (first time here) his “Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale,” op. 52. Possibly a new Gade 
Symphony (No. 3, in A minor.) 

Overtures. Gluck : to ‘‘Iphigenia.” Beethoven : 
“Prometheus,” ‘“Coriolan,” and “Leonora, No. 3. 
Cherubini : ‘“Lodoiska” (first time), “Medea,” and 
Wassertrager.”” Weber : “Euryanthe” and “Oberon.” 
Schubert: “Alfonso and Estrella” (first time) 
Schumann ; Genoveva, and (first time in these con- 
certs) “Manfred.” Spohr: “Der Alchemist” (first 


time). Mendelssohn: “Hebrides,” ‘Melusina,” 
“Ruy Blas.” Spontini: ‘“Vestale,’ (first time). 
Gade: “Ossian.” Bennett: “Wood Nymph.” 


Perhaps others ; though there is already danger of a 
surplus, if not of a surfeit. : 

Orchestral Suites,&c. Suite by Bach, in D; per- 
haps also the Gavotte from his B-minor Suite, pre- 
ceded by the Pastoral Symphony in his Christmas 
Oratorio. A Suite for all the strings by Otto 
Grimm (modern).—A serenade for wind instruments 
by Mozart is under consideration. 

Concertos, &. Beethoven: in C minor, and in E 
flat; also his Choral Fantasia (first time) in C. 
Schumann: in A minor. Chopin: in F minor. 
One by Mozart (firsttime). For Violin: Beethoven: 
inD. Spohr: “Scena Cantante.” Others perhaps, 
and the Chaconne, or something else, by Bach. 

. OF the vocal selections it is hardly seasonable to 
speak at present; but there will certainly be a Bass 
Aria (first time) by Mozart, and more of the Handel 
Opera songs; perhaps one. or two Arias by way of 
foretaste of Bach’s Passion Music. The German 
clubs will sing, among other things, the Chorus of 





Priests in “The Magic Flnte,” and the great Finale 
of the second act to ‘William Tell.”—It will be 
seen that the real trouble iu the making up of ten 
such programmes is the embarrasment of riches, 
After four such seasons, there is a natural desire to 
extend acquaintance into new fields of Symphony. 
&c. How todo this and yet to gratify the never 
ceasing call for so many grand old favorites, is a 
dilemma; one is remindod of the greedy hand in 
the slender-necked pitcher. 

But now, to stand more on the order of their 
coming, the musical events in prospect are these : 


CarLorta Patti and her concert troupe will 
appear in the Music Hall on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday evenings next week. 


The MenpeEtssoHn QuinTETTE CLuB, on Sat- 
urday, the 16th, at Chickering’s, will give us a Fare- 
well on the eve of their departure westward They 
will have the assistance of a new singer of distinction, 
Miss Jenny Busk, who is to go with them, and of 
leading artists of the city, and the programme 
no doubt will address itself to their best audience. 


We are to have a fiving foretaste of Orchestral 
Music too, immediately before the Harvard concerts. 
No less an opportunity is offered us than that of 
hearing Mr. Taeopore TxHomas’s famous New 
York orchestra in three concerts at the Music Hall. 
The programme will embrace both classical and 
popular, and doubtless will introduce to us some 
interesting compositions of the writers of to-day. 


Mr. Perano’s first series of Chamber Concerts 
will begin on Friday, the 29th inst., as we said be- 
fore. The brilliant favorite, Miss ALIDE Topp, too, 
has a short series of Piano Concerts in contempla- 
tion for the city which has received her with enthu- 
siasin from the first. 


There are furthermore announced Sacred Con- 

rt to-morrow evening, in aid of the Catholic Fair 
at the Music Hall;}and three “Grand Promenade” 
(Gift Enterprise) Conéerts in the ruins of the Col- 
iseum, for the thousands who desire a chance to 
draw its $15,000 worth of lumber, flags and furni- 
ture. | 


The late “National Musical Convention,” result- 
ing in a “National Musical Congress,” is still too 
vague and big for us to form a very clear opinion of 
it; and as ull objects occupy much room just in pro- 
portion to their vagueness, and we had little room to 
spare, we must forbear for awhile at least. 


We learn that Messrs. Mason Brotners, of the 
city of New York, have just disposed of their large 
and valuable catalogue of music books to OLIveR 
Ditson & Co., the well-known music publishers. 
The Mason catalogue embraced upwards of seventy 
books, many of them of wide popularity, and in- 
cluded the “Mason and Hoadley Piano Method,” 
“Root’s Cahinet Organ Instructor,” ‘New American 
Tune Book” (now in press), “Carmina Sacra,” 
“Temple Choir,” “Jubilee,” ete, ete. We are in- 
formed that this acquisition to the already very ex- 
tensive catalogue of Ditson & Co., makes it equal in 
extent and value to that of all the musie publishers 
in the United States combined.—New York Tribune. 





“Who Can Refute a Sneer ?” 

Mr Epitor:—At one of the sessions of the Mu- 
sical Convention, recently held in your city, a promi- 
nent member of the Convention, in the course of 
some admirable remarks on the music of our church- 
es and the bad taste and ignorance too often exhibited 
by those having charge of this important part of 
Divine worship, made a statement which seems to 
require a little explanation. He said that “on the 
last Sunday but one’ he attended the service of a 
very large Episcopal church, where the full ‘“cathe- 
dral service” was performed by a large and powerful 
choir. When the proper time for the anthem arrived, 
the clergyman announced that it would be sung, and 
the organist commenced the prelude ; he was aston- 
ished to hear the familiar strains of an old college 
song, and could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
ears until the choir commenced the hymn, “While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night,” to the once 
well known melody, “Drink to me only with thine 
eyes.” 

He further added that after diligent inquiry he 
learned that the rector of this very important parish 
directly encouraged this sort of thing. 





This is the substance of the gentleman’s statement; | 


Low let us see if it will stand without qualification, 
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The beautiful hymn which he quoted, it is well 
known, is appropriate only to Christmas-tide, and it 
is very remarkable if it was sung in any Episcopal 
church on the “last Sunday but one,” which was, 
according to the church calendar, the Sixteenth Sun- 
day after Trinity. It is not usual anywhere, and 
particularly not in places where the choral service is 
used, to announce an anthem and then to sing a met- 
rical tune in common measure. And in regard to 
the encouragement said to have been given by the 
rector to such a style of music,—by which I suppose 
the gentleman meant the deplorable and, unfortu- 
nately, too common practice of debasing God’s ser- 
vice by adapting sacred words to the popular melo- 
dies of the street, the concert room and the opera— 
is it not possible that the melody, said to have been 
used, may never have been known in any other con- 
nection by those having charge of the music of the 
parish ? The song is rarely heard at present, and 
perhaps the fault may rest with the adapter, rather 
than with the users. 

Why did the gentleman lay such stress upon the 
fact of this having been done in an Episcopal church ? 
He did not think it necessary to inform the conven- 
tion of the denomination of the churches in which 
he had heard Batti, batt? and Che fard, and of which 
he gave such capital illustrations. I take no excep- 
tions to the general tone of the gentleman’s remarks. 
They were admirable, and I thank him for having 
made them; but if he wiil explain the points to 
which I have referred, he will greatly oblige 

RIPreno. 





(Crowded out last time.) 


The Humboldt Festival. 

The Centennial Anniversary of the Birth of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt was celebrated throughout this 
country, wherever there were Germans, and in some 
cities also by Americans. Music lent its aid so 
largely, and in most instances so fitly, that it would 
be interesting, had we room, to chronicle the pro- 
grammes furnished by the various Méannerchore and 
orchestras. By far the most complete, significant 
and beautiful of all the celebrations was that held in 
the Boston Music Hall, under the auspices of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. There the great 
naturalist of our day, our own Agassiz, spoke of 
his great friend and master. His summing up of 
the vast labors, the contributions to science and hu- 
man progress, the rich, full, noble life, and generous 
spirit of his hero,—so simple, glowing, fully rounded 
and complete—was in itself a symphony; and so 
the great orchestral music which formed the prelude 
and the postlude to it, those master strains of Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, seemed in perfect keeping with 
the spoken word, a fit ideal frame to it, and sounded 
more significant than ever. This was the programme : 


Organ Prelude : Toccata in F,..........++++.3. 8. Bach. 


J. K. Paine. 
Chorus: Hymn to Music............-.-+....V. Lachner. 
Orpheus Musical Soriety, and other German Clubs. 
Prayer by Rev. James Walker, D. D. 
Overture: ‘Magic Flute.’’.....c.seccesceecees 
Address by Professor Agassiz 
Symphony, No. 7. Introduction and Allegro...Beethoven. 
{a]. Chorus of Priests : “‘O Isis and Osiris,’ with Orches- 
tra, from Mozarct’s ‘‘Magic Flute.” 

“The splendor of the sun scatters the gloom of night. 
Soon f-els the noble youth new life Soon will he be 
wholly dedicated to the service of Truth. His spirit is 
bold, his heart is pure,” &e. 

[4]. Part Song: ‘Wem Gott will rechte Gunst erweisen,”’ 
Mendelssohn. 


.-Mozart. 


‘To whom God special favor grants, 

Him sends he out into the wide world, 

Shows him the wonders of creation 

In mountain and forest, stream and field,” &c. 
Orpheus and other German Clubs. 

Many in that audience, hearing that Overture 
and Symphony movement in an atmosphere ‘of 
kindred great thonghts, felt their beauty and 
their meaning as they would not perhaps in other 
circumstances. The Orchestra, conducted by Zer- 
rahn, played finely. Bach’s Organ Toceata, at once 
intricate and full of a rejoicing, lusty life and enter- 
prise, was no less true to the scientific thought and 
key-note of the hous, the pursuit of unity through 
nfinite variety. 
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The pieces by the German Clubs, some 80 voices, 
were sung with fine effect. The first, the ““Hymn to 
Music,” had no special application, but was a rich 
and manly piece of harmony, which also helped to 
set the right tone. Unfortunately the Priesterchor, 
that solemn, noble strain of Mozart, the consecra- 
tion of “the noble youth” to the “service of truth,” 
could not be sung for want of parts; but the short, 
serious strain to Goethe’s lines, ‘Unter allen Gipfeln 
ist Ruh,” by Lenz, which was given in place of it, 
was so beautiful that the audience were hardly satis- 
fied to hear it only once. The Mendelssohn part- 
song came very fitly at the end, in allusion to the 
project of a “Humboldt scholarship.” 

Our German fellow citizens had their own pecu- 
liarly German celebration, with an address by Mr. 
Karl Heinzen, in the same Hall, in the evening. 
This was the music :— 

Organ: Grand Fugue in E minor, Handel, Mr. H. 
P. Chelius; Jabel-Ouverture, C. M. Von Weber, 
Orchestra ; Hymne an die Musik, Lachner, Chorus ; 
Volkslied : Fuerstenlob auf der Wartburg, Liszt, 
Orchestra ; Wanderers Nachtlied, Lenz; Der frohe 


Wandermann, Mendelssohn, Chorus ; Triumph-zug 
aut der Oper “Conradin,” F. Hiller, Orchestra. 





Organ Playing: Its Uses and Abuses. 
(Conclusion of Mr. J. P. Moraan’s Paper.) 
Il. 


We now turn our attention to the other, more im- 
portant, use of the organ. 

OrGAN PrayineG Aas A Part oF Divine 
SERVICE. 

Surely no one will deny that here much which we 
have said in speaking of its use as a concert instru- 
ment applies with greater force. 

Here the powers of this majestic instrument are 
to be employed in assisting us to bring most fitly our 
offerings of prayer and praise to our Maker,—to 
beautify the services of God’s house by presenting 
and contemplating in his presence the best and pur- 
est results of the use of his gift to man, of the power 
to create and the soul to feel music. Who can 
doubt that the music, like the architecture, of God’s 
house should be such, and sach only, as shall most 
fitly lead our souls away from all that is impure, 
from all which can remind us of the selfishness and 
vanity of man, to Him who is the author of all our 
gifts and to whom our account of their use or abuse 
shall be rendered ? 

What can, then, be more foolish and impious than 
to abuse our responsible position as organists by a 
vain exhibition of ourselves and our accomplish- 
ments, to introduce a mere show of gymnastic feats 
to excite the wonder of our foolish fellow men ? God 
forbid that we should do this knowingly, but many 
of us do it thoughtlessly and in ignorance. 

What should, then, be the character of organ play- 
ing as a part of divine service ? 

We answer: It should be the utterance of digni- 
fied, pure musical thought. Grandeur is in place ; 
delicate and elaborate beauty is in place ; these are 
fit offerings to bring, and the contemplation of them 
and a full entrance into their spirit is calculated to 
prepare the mind for participation in the exercises 
befitting the hour of worship. This is the reason 
why so much of the music of Bach is, beyond all 
other, appropriate for the church. 

Many object to fugues as voluntaries, because they 
say the people do not understand their construction 
and hence cannot be impressed by them. Neither do 
people understand the construction of the simplest mel- 
ody, song, or choral. People do not understand the 
construction of a Gothic cathedral, of a painting or 
any work of art, without having first become famil- 
iar with it and studied it,—and yet they are im- 
pressed, if it be really grand or beautiful. 

A great fugue is the embodiment and expression 
of the very essence of musical guth. In it a simple, 
noble idea is brought to the most complete devel- 





opment, as regards form and accompaniment, known 
to art. Simplicity and purity are its essential ele- 
ments. It is thoughtful, forcible, and often majestic, 
by virtue of its very nature as fugue. It is the most 
highly-wrought dramatic form conceivable, on ac- 
count of the individuality necessarily preserved by 
each of the voices engaged in the discussion of the 
theme ; and, if it be rightly performed, is impressive 
to him who is musically susceptible, whether he be an 
educated musician or not, provided it is not so strange 
to him as not to be listened to with thoughtful atten- 
tion. It is this very lack of frequent hearing, of 
familiarity, which is the cause of the unsatisfactory 
result of the few attempts of organists who love 
them, to play fugues as voluntaries. 

We consider the organist unfortunate who, from a 
lack of capacity in his organ, or want of ability as 
an executant, is obliged to dispense with fugues as a 
part of the church service where he presides. Of 
course other kinds of organ music are appropriate— 
music of a supplicatory character, movements of a 
purely joyful, even ecstatically jubilant character, 
but never anything sentimental or frivolous. 

We wish to speak lastly of a species of organ com- 
position, playing a very important part in the church 
music of Germany, but almost entirely unknown in 
our churches. We refer to the Choral Prelude. 

This is a composition based upon a choral and 
played as introduction to it, the choral itself being 
afterwards sung by the congregation, and, of course, 
familiar to the people generally. The prelude is fre- 
quently in the form of a trio, perhaps of a quiet, 
thoughtful character, with carefully contrasted regis- 
ters upon the different manuals and pedal, the strains 
of the choral being heard at intervals brought out 
by some prominent register. Again, when the cho- 
ral is of a joyful or majestic character, the prelude 
takes the form of a movement for the full organ, in 
which a theme from the choral is treated as subject 
of a fugato, or each strain in turn becomes subject 
for polyphonic treatment. 

It is plain that such composition may assume an 
endless variety of forms, each having its particular 
beauty and fitness for especial purposes. 

The great advantage of this form is that its use 
enables the organist to preserve much greater unity 
in the service than would be possible without it, and 
to present to the ears of the congregation elaborate 
organ compositions built of material so familiar that 
they can hardly fail of appealing to the intellect as 
well as thesensibility ; and a great point is gained in 
the attempt to educate a congregation, when we suc- 
ceed in inducing it to regard the music as an object 
of thought. 

We have some chorals in common use in our 
churches, affording excellent material for composi- 
tions of this species, and a very attractive ficld, as 
yet almost untouched, in which organists of ability 
as composers may accomplish much good. 

It is in this form, also, that an organist having the 
requisite contrapuntal knowledge can most profita- 
bly exercise himself in improvisation. If time per- 
mitted we might well say much upon this point, 
knowing well the predominance of an aimless, furm- 
less style of extempore playing, in which the organ- 
ist often forgets even the key in which his voluntary 
is begun, wandering at large, oblivious of everything 
except, perhaps, his talent for modulation and the 
new chords he has learned. But we have already 
taxed vour patience too long. 

We hope that this Convention may be able to exert 
such an influence, by the expression of our common 
convictions upon these important subjects, that or- 
ganists in this country may be emancipated from 
their too common position as slaves of vain and ig- 
norant congregations, and, learning to respect them 
selves and their office as they should, make such use 
of the talents bestowed upon them as to glorify the 


Giver. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
My darling Sadie. 3. Dtoe. G. A. Veazie. 35 
A sweet ballad in popular style, which has the pe- 
culiarity of a chorus longer than the solo part, inge- 
niously arranged, and which would by itself make & 
good quartet. 
Wake us at Dawn, Mother! 3. D toe. Nish. 35 
A very taking description of the sunny hours of 
childhood, when the whole earth seemed ‘‘a beautiful 
garden of flowers,” and the day was not half long 
enough for the play-times, which left off too soon. 
Very good melody, and a nice chorus. 
The Daisy Valley. Nish. 35 
Ra, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu. “« 30 
Two pretty songs of different characters, the 
“Daisy” song being a pleasing ballad, and Ba, Be, Bi, 
Bo, Bu, a comic song of that innocent kind that takes 
80 well among children. ‘‘No school should be with- 
out it,’ as the numerous mis-spellings amuse the ju- 
veniles hugely, while all will be ready to join in the 
‘sBa, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu,” at the end of each verse. 
Listening on the hill. Smart. 30 
Pleasing ballad by a good composer. 


Instrumental. 


Mendelssohn’s Celebrated Songs, Transcribed for 
for Piano by Osborne In 4 books. each 60 
Book 1.—May Song. (Mayenlied). 
Retrospection. (Romance). 
Welcome to Spring. (Im Griinen). 
Sontagslied. 
Book 2.—In Autumn. (Im Herbst). 
Pilgrim’s Song. (Pilgerspruch). 
Spring Song. (Friihlingslied ). 
Husband’s Song. (Reiselied). 
Book 3.—Spring Advancing. (Friihlingsglaube). 
Winter Song. (Winterlied). 
Old Love Song. (Minnelied). 
Verlust. 
Book 4.—Ferne. 
Resignation. (Entsagung). 
The Nun. (Die Nonne). 
Joy of Spring. (Friihlingslied). 
Mendelssohn’s compositions are yet too recent to 
have gone through all the transformations which 
have brought out the many-sided beauties of airs of 
older composers. So we have, probably for the first 
time, an extended list of his songs, arranged for the 
piano alone. They are graceful and pleasing, well ar- 
ranged, and proper companions for the well-known 
“Songs without Words.” 
Sunny Side Waltz. 3. Bb. Fernald. 35 
Not only Sunny-sided, but sunny all around. A 
light and cheerful waltz. 


Florence Schottisch. 3. C. Lemon. 35 
Of striking beauty. Will be a decided favorite. 
Pot-pouri. “Fra Diavolo.” 4. Wels. 75 


Fra Diavolo is a fine opera to be thus arranged. Try 
it. 
Overture to Pique Dame. 4 hds. 4. F.von Suppé. 1.00 
A bright and rattling thing, which is, in addition, 
quite novel. 
Evening Calm. Melody. 4. Eb. EF. M. Lott. 80 
A very graceful and soothing piece, very sat- 
isfying while it lasts, and is not-long enough to 


weary. 
Constantia Galop. 2. C. Tucho. 30 
A nice little instructive piece, just right for a be- 
ginner. 





Mosio By Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
ove cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at & 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books ean also be sent at 
double these rates. 





ABBREVIATIONS ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &e., 
A small Roman letter marks the owl note, if’ on the ’ staff, 
an italic better the highest note, f above the 




















